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What Is the Basic Conflict 


between Russia and the 
United States? 


* 


_Mr. Wirtn: Morgenthau, I want to take this opportunity to welcome 
ou back to the campus after three and a half months in Europe. The 
nain topic of conversation of the American people since you have been 
way, as you probably have heard, is the question: Are we headed for a 
vorld war? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I can assure you that this same question has been 
sked of me by scores of Europeans, too. It is a main topic of conver- 
ation in Europe as well. 


Mr. Wirrtu: After four weeks of congressional hearings around this 
juestion, the issues are more obscure than they even were before. And 
n effective foreign policy, as we all know, depends upon a clear under-. 
tanding of the issues involved. 

Before you left for Europe, you published an article called “The Real 
ssue between the United States and Russia,” which you have since ex- 
anded into your book, In Defense of the National Interest. Let us ex- 
mine these issues. 


-Mr. Morcentuau: Before we examine these issues, we must be clear 
on our minds about the revolutionary changes which have occurred in 
he last fifty years in the world and of which the real issue between the 
Jnited States and the Soviet Union is a mere reflection. There have been 
hree great revolutions which have transformed our world almost be- 
ond recognition—a political revolution, a technological revolution, and 
moral revolution. 

The political revolution has destroyed forever the Western state system 
s it has existed since the end of the Middle Ages, composed, as it was, 
f 4 number of nations of approximately equal strength. 

Instead, we have now two superpowers, toward which all the impor- 
ant strength, political and military and economic, flows; and we have a 
reat number of secondary nations—nations of third and fourth and 
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Gfth rank which neither alone nor in combination can hold their ow 
against these two superpowers. | 


Mr. Wier: Under those circumstances an armed conflict betwee 
these two great powers no longer can have limited objectives. It meas 
either the conquest of the world by one or the other or the mutual di 
struction of both. 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is indeed so; and it has come about primaril 
because of the second revolution—the technological one. The techni 
logical revolution has almost eliminated the element of time and spa: 
on our globe. It takes today less time to circle the globe than it took on 
hundred and fifty years ago to travel from Washington to New Yori 


Mr. Wirtu: And this means that world conquest by one power is not 
possible—one power can conquer the world and, in this shrunken ur 
verse, hold it. Therefore, we must have some kind of an answer to tl 
breakdown of the state system. 


Mr. MorcentHau: This possibility of world conquest is greatly e: 
hanced by the third revolution—the moral revolution. Today we 1 
longer have the mere conflict between two or more nations for limita 
advantage, be it a frontier, a town, a province, a succession to a throm 
or the like. It so happens that the two great power centers—Washingta 
and Moscow—are also the seats of two antagonistic and incompatib 
philosophies of life. One of these—the one in Moscow—has become: 
real political religion—that is to say, a system of thought which promis: 
salvation to all mankind here and now and which tries to remake tl 
world in its own image. 


Mr. Wirt: This means that the world is no longer governed by’ 
single moral code. It means also that the moral differences are couple 


with great armed powers which can carry these moral principles in 
action. 


Mr. Morcentuav: In other words, there is a great danger that the p 
litical conflicts of today will become tomorrow political and milita 
crusades, destroying all our civilization. 


Mr. Wirru: In view of this situation, what is the specific set of pro 
lems with regard to the United States foreign policy when we see the 
three great revolutions culminating in the building-up of the Uniti 
States as one great power and of the Soviet Union as the other gre 
power? In other words, what is the real issue between the United Stat 
and the Soviet Union with which American foreign policy must deal? 
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Mr. Morcenruau: There are three possible explanations of that real 
ue; and I should say right away that I share neither the first nor the 
ond of those explanations. The first is that actually there is no real 
oblem separating the United States and the Soviet Union. It is all a 
atter of suspicion, of misunderstanding, of mistrust, of a cultural and 
onomic gap. It says that if we could only bridge that gap by lending the 
viet Union money, by raising its living standards, everything would 


all right. 


Mr. Wirt: In other words, you are saying that this innocuous way 
looking at this situation consists in believing that mutual suspicion 
n be eradicated by mutual friendship, that mutual differences can be 
adicated by equalizing the opportunities and resources of the two great 
wers, and that this is an illusion. / 


Mr. Morcentuau: Sure it is an illusion which fortunately, I think, 
no longer held by many among us today. But you will certainly re- 
ember that a couple of years ago there were quite a number of inno- 
nt and some not so innocent people among us who propagated this 
lse interpretation of the real issue. 


Mr. WirtH: What is another alternative interpretation—the second 
nception which you think is mistaken? 


Mr. MorcentHavu: The second conception is still widely held in our 
idst, and it starts with the assumption that the Soviet Union is irrev- 
ably committed to world revolution and that therefore the conflict 
nnot be resolved peacefully and must be resolved by war. 


Mr. Wirtu: In other words, that you have these two great power 
aters with a philosophy, a political religion, coupled with force, using 
the means of conquering or subduing, including treason. This makes 
ur inevitable, since each of these two powers has a claim to a monopo- 
tic religion and wishes to impose it upon the rest of the world. 


Mr. Morcentuau: And that, in turn, means that the United States is 
gaged in a crusade and that perhaps the real issue is world revolution. 


Mr. Wirt: But is this not precisely what General MacArthur has 
en saying—that this is a crusade against communism? 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, it is, indeed, true that that is what he is 
ying. And I think that those commentators have done a disservice to 
> American people who have tried to minimize the profound differ- 
ce of opinion which exists between MacArthur and the Truman Ad- 
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ministration. For MacArthur the conflict is a conflict between two differ 
ent political philosophies. His enemy is communism everywhere in thi 
world. With the Truman Administration I think that it is somethin} 
quite different. | 

Mr. Wirtu: And your conviction is that the Truman Administra 
tion’s point of view is the sound one in this case? 


Mr. MorcEntHav: Indeed. 


Mr. Wirtu: Since you reject these two views of the situation, then 
remains the third one. This one, as I have seen in your book, you stati 
as the issue of Russian imperialism. 


Mr. Morcentruau: It seems to me that what confronts us today | 
exactly the same thing which confronted Great Britain at the turn a 
the eighteenth century in the form of the French Revolution. That is t 
say, we are dealing here with a traditional imperialism, pursuing tré 
ditional ends, with partly novel means. That is to say, Stalin pursua 
exactly the same objectives which the czars since Peter the Great hav 
pursued before—the domination of Eastern Europe, the domination 4 
as much as possible of Central and Western Europe, the acquisitioi 
of warm-water ports all around the world, consolidation of Russia 
power in Asia, and so forth. Stalin pursues these traditional objective 
in part with the traditional methods of military power; in part, how 
ever, with the novel methods of subversion—fifth columns and instig: 
tion of revolution. 


Mr. Wirrn: In what sense is this imperialistic diagnosis which yo) 
make comparable to what had happened in the world before? After al 
there have been other imperialisms in the world. How have they bee: 
restrained ? 


Mr. Morcentuav: They have been restrained by two things—by mil 
tary force and by accommodating diplomacy. That is to say, militar 
force has served to protect the vital interests of the nation frightened k 
imperialisms; and diplomacy has served to arrive at a negotiated settl! 
ment through compromise concerning the secondary issues dividin 
nations. | 


Mr. Wirtn: In other words, in this case we are certainly subject 1 
great danger—that is, our security is threatened because, in part, Stali 


might attempt to conquer the world under the guise of liberating th 
world. 
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Mr. Morcentuau: Indeed, exactly as revolutionary France did one 
indred and fifty years ago. 


Mr. Wirrn: And in the case of revolutionary France it was Eng- 
nd primarily that was threatened or felt itself threatened. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes. And I should perhaps add here that those 
ree alternatives of interpreting the real issue were then presented in a 
ost profound and impressive way by three of the greatest statesmen 
hich Great Britain has produced: Fox, who said that nothing really 
reatened England in the form of revolutionary France; Edmund 
tke, who said that it was revolution which was the real issue; and 
illiam Pitt, the great prime minister of that period, who believed that 
was French imperialism using the subversive tendencies of the French 
volution. 


Mr. Wirtu: What evidence is there that this is the correct analysis 


the tension between the United States and Russia? F 


Mr. Morcentuau: To me the evidence is overwhelming. The history 
Russian foreign policy, certainly since the accession of Stalin to power, 
ows clearly that the Soviet Union has always subordinated the objec- 
é of world revolution to the protection and promotion of the tra- 
ional national interests of Russia. In other words, Stalin has always 
en up world revolution when it seemed to get in the way of Russian 
urity and Russian imperialism. 

Mr. Wirtu: In other words, they have advanced when it was to their 
vantage as an imperial power and they have retreated when it was 
cessary. 

Mr. Morcenruau: Indeed. 

Mr. Wieru: If we accept this third explanation as the source of the real 
nflict between the United States and Russia, then we still must recog- 
ze that our security is very much at stake. 

Mr. Morcentuau: As indeed it is. I might perhaps quote here the 
tds which William Pitt used in the year 1800, when in the House of 
mmons a member of the faction of Fox asked him, “What are we 
hting for?” 

Pitt said: “I will tell the honorable gentleman what we are fighting 
- in one word. The issue at stake is security against a danger, the 
eatest that ever threatened the world.” And I think that this is the 
ue which faces us today. 


: 
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Mar. Wirtu: In your article and in your book, to which I have referrec 
you point out that the situation in Europe is fundamentally differen 
from the situation in Asia. You point out that in Asia there is a reva 
lution going on—a revolution from a primitive way of life to a moder: 
way of life, a revolution from colonialism to independence. Do the sam 
policies apply to Europe which apply to Asia? 


Mr. MorcentHau: They certainly do not. What faces us in Europ; 
is military conquest and not genuine revolution. We should not forge 
that in no country of Europe which was not conquered by the Red Arm 
has a Communist revolution been successful. In those countries in whic: 
a so-called Communist revolution was successful, it was really the men 
by-product of conquest by the Red Army for the purposes of strengthen 
ing and perpetuating that conquest. 

In Asia, on the other hand, we find genuine revolution. There woull 
have been revolution in Asia even though bolshevism had never bee: 
heard of. In other words, it is an oversimplification—and it is more that 
that—it is a complete distortion of the situation to attribute the revolu 
tions of Asia to the machinations of the Kremlin and to nothing else. 


Mr. Wirt: In other words, the implication for our foreign polic’ 
with reference to Asia, is that we should attempt to guide the revolutio, 
into constructive channels which are compatible with our own nation 
interest and our own national ideas. 


Mr. Morcentuavu: And, furthermore, it is futile to try to oppose wit 
military force a revolutionary movement supported by about a billio 
people. 


Mr. Wirth: I take it also that you believe that, regardless of what Rui 
sian imperialism in Asia might do, it does not present anything that is 
danger to us or that we can do very much about except to counter 
by a constructive program. 


Mr. Morcentuau: Yes, I certainly agree with that. 


Mr. Wirt: Does this mean that we should center our actions a 
Europe? 


Mr. Morcentnau: I think that the question as to what should hay 
precedence in our actions—Europe or Asia—is wrongly put. Thoug 
I am neither an Asia-firster nor a Europe-firster, I think that in bot 
cases we are dealing with very vital problems for the United States. Bi 
the methods which we must use must be adapted to the problems whic 
we are facing; and, as we are in agreement, the problems are entire 
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ifferent in Europe and in Asia. In Europe, we must use primarily mili- 
ty force and diplomacy. In Asia, we must use primarily that reservoir 
f ideas and ideals which have given us the friendship of the Asiatic 
eoples in the past and the neglect of which has lost us much of the 
iendship of those peoples in the recent past. 


Mr. Wiretn: Let us then turn to Europe. Are we wise, are we practi- 
, in attempting to rearm Europe, in sending our own military forces 
ere? Are we wise in mobilizing United States strength to aid these 
ther countries and in building up our own military machine? In other 
ords, can these countries do anything to defend Europe? 


Mr. Morcentuau: First of all, I think that we must establish certain 
riorities. First priority must be given to American rearmament, for it 
as been, in the past, the strength of the United States—actual and po- 
ntial—which has restrained the Soviet Union. What defended Berlin 
1944 was not the two divisions of American troops stationed in West- 
n Europe. It was the total of American power in the Western Hemi- 


here which defended it. 


Mr. WirtH: But you know that General Eisenhower has been in 
urope for quite a time conferring on and building up the armed forces 
Europe. We have been sending our own divisions over there. What 
e the ends of that action? Is it to defend Europe against Russian ag- 
ression? Can we hold a line in Europe? Or is it to deter the Russians 
id to contain them? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I do not think that you can hold, under present or 
reseeable circumstances, any particular line in Europe—be it the Rhine, 
it the Elbe, or be it the Pyrenees. You can only deter the Russians 
om marching. Once they march, you might perhaps be able to hold a 
uple of beachheads, but I think that it is a mere illusion to think that 
ith the Europeans, or without the Europeans, you can hold any par- 
cular line in Europe. 
Here the problem of European morale comes in. I think that you 
nnot convince, with all the kinds of propaganda which you may want 
use, any European that he has any chance of fighting the Russian 
mies poised at the Elbe and save Western civilization, for even if you 
ere able to hold a line at any particular point in Europe, one thing is 
re: The cities of Europe, the European way of life, European civili- 
ation would be destroyed in the process, and every European knows 


jat in his bones. 
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Mr. WirtH: What do you think, then, has stopped the Russians so fa 
from moving into Europe? | 

Mr. Morcentuau: As I tried to point out before, what has stoppe: 
them is one thing alone—the power of retaliation of the United State: 
The presence of American divisions in Europe can have only one funa 
tion, and that is this: To make it crystal clear to the Russians that ans 
attack upon Western Europe means an attack upon the United States 
that there can be absolutely no doubt in the minds of the Russian leader 
that war against any country of Western Europe means war against thi 
United States. And I should add that the'Russian leaders have no doult 
on that count. It is for this reason that they have not marched. 


Mr. Wirtu: Have you gathered any impression as to how the Eure 
peans themselves feel about their own rearming or about the Russian 
American conflict? Do they believe that we are provoking the conflis 
or that we are mitigating the conflict? 


Mr. Morcentuau: This is a difficult question to answer. I would sa 
that there are three basic emotions present in the minds of those Eure 
peans to whom I have talked. The first is the fear of war. One lesso: 
has been brought home to all Europeans—and more particularly to th 
Germans—that another world war means the destruction of their civil 
zation. 


Mr. Wirtu: And I take it that they do not want to be liberated agais 


Mr. Morcentuav: Indeed not. The second emotion is fear of Amer 
can isolationism. They are greatly—and as I, of course, have tried to te 
them quite wrongly—afraid of the revival of the isolationism of th 
twenties and the thirties. 

And the third emotion, quite contradictory to the second one, is th 
fear that the United States, by inadvertence, by hysteria, by lack of p 
tience, will bring about that very conflict which we all want to avoid. 


Mr. Wirtu: Do you agree that the central problem in Europe is tt 
disposition, in the future, of Germany? 


Mr. Morcentuav: Indeed it is. 
Mr. Wirtu: What impressions have you gathered on that? 


Mr. Morcentuau: I must say that I have been rather disheartened t 
my experiences in Germany. I think that the measure of the hopele: 
ness of the situation from the point of view of democracy is the despa 
of those Germans who are real democrats. 
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Mr. Wirtu: Are there any such? 


Mr. Morcentuau: There are certainly such. I will give you an ex- 
mple. I talked to a number of people who were the relatives and the 
ssociates of the group who made the Putsch against Hitler in June, 
944. Now those people have told me how mortally afraid they are for 
neir lives in case the American occupation should end, for they and 
neir executed relatives and friends are now regarded by broad masses 
f the German people as traitors to the cause of Germany. A new legend 
f the “stab in the back” is making its rounds in Germany. That is to say, 
aany are saying that Germany would have won the war had it not been 
or the treachery of the generals and aristocrats of June, 1944. 


Mr. Wirtu: There are three questions which I want to ask you briefly, 
Aorgenthau: Suppose that we do mobilize, as we are doing, mobilize 
ur economic and moral strength and arm the Europeans, would Russia 
rand by for two or three years with folded arms until we are ready 
efore she strikes? 


Mr. MorcentHau: This is a question which perhaps even Stalin is 
inable to answer. I would go so far as to say that there is a very fine 
ine which divides deterrent power from provocative power, and very 
vise statesmanship is needed to draw that line. 


Mr. Wirtu: The second question which I want to ask is: Do you 
hink that Russia would be willing to negotiate and to divide the world 
nto’spheres of influence? 


Mr. Morcentuau: It has been said by them so many times directly, 
ndirectly, officially, and privately that there can be no doubt on that 
ount. The real question is: Where are we going to draw the line? 


Mr. Wiretu: And do you think that she would keep her word if she 
ad given it? 

Mr. Morcentuau: That depends very much on the interest Russia 
vould have in keeping her word. 


Mr. Wirtu: Then I take it that the two imperatives which you sug- 
est with reference to American foreign policy are: First, that we should 
id ourselves of our illusions and, second, that we should pursue a real- 
stic policy. What are our illusions? And what are the realistic alterna- 
ves? I take it that you believe that the first illusion is that we can hold 
ur line and maintain our interests in Asia and Europe alike by military 
neans alone? 
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Mr. Morcentuau: In truth, military means are adequate to solve t 

: 

problems of Europe. They are not adequate; they are even disastrou 
in solving the problems of Asia. 


| 
Mr. Wirtu: The second illusion to which you call attention is that wi 
are engaged in a crusade against communism. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In truth, we are engaged in the defense of our s¢ 
curity against Russian imperialism. | 


Mr. Wirtu: And the third illusion is that we can arm our Allies ant 
ourselves and hold the line along a twenty-thousand-mile perimete: 
ready to counter the Russians wherever they may choose to strike. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In truth, what has contained the Russians in th 
past and what will contain and roll them back in the future is one thing 
and one thing alone: The actual and potential power of the Unite’ 
States itself. 


Mr. Wirtu: And the fourth illusion is that we can pursue successfull 
a foreign policy by consistently yielding to domestic political opposition 
even though we know that this policy is contrary to our best interest: 


Mr. Morcentuav: In truth, wise and courageous statesmanship wil 
sacrifice temporary popularity to the lasting interests of the nation. 


Mr. Wirtu: And the fifth illusion is that all we need to do to presery 
peace is to get stronger and stronger in a military way and that negot 
ation for a reasonable settlement and a just settlement is equivalent t 
appeasement. 


Mr. Morcentuau: In truth, the peaceful and successful promotion c 
the national interest requires two things: arms and diplomacy. 


Mr. Wirtn: This means that we should have clarity of objectives an 
a recognition of our long-run, genuine national interests; that we shoul 
arm ourselves and grow strong; that we should grow strong morall 
as well; and that we should practice the highest skills of internation 
statesmanship through diplomacy and through negotiation. 


THE IMPACT OF THE WEST ON ASIA* 
By ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


IA is certainly waking up today; the western world is aware of that 
now, because this great stir that has begun to make itself felt in Asia 
our time has already made an impact on our own lives—not just an 
personal impact either, but one that is already affecting the daily lives 
ordinary men and women in western Europe, America, Australia, 
d New Zealand. But there are two points about what is happening in 
sia which some of us in the west may not yet have realised so clearly. 
e first point is that, in hitting us—as Asia is hitting us just now in 
e south Persian oil fields, among other places—Asia is not just hitting 
t; she is hitting back. The second point is that, in waking up, as she 
waking now, Asia is not waking for the first time. Each of these 
ints is, I think, worth looking into. 

First, then, about the hitting. To us it may seem today as if Asia were 
king the offensive against us, but to the Asian peoples it does not look 
ke that at all. To them it looks as if they were now at last just begin- 
ing to stand their ground and hold their own against a western offen- 
ve from which they have been suffering for at least four centuries and 
half—for they have been feeling our pressure ever since Vasco da 
ama reached India by sea round the Cape of Good Hope in 1498. 
during all that time, as the Asian peoples see it, they have been on the 
in. By the end of the nineteenth century, an aggressively expanding 
estern world had almost driven Asia to the wall. If she has saved her- 
lf, at the eleventh hour, from the west’s military, political and eco- 
omic domination—and Asia is not yet sure that she has saved herself— 
1e has anyway done it only by the skin of her teeth. 

Now for my second point, that Asia’s present awakening is a re- 
wakening from a trance that has not been her normal state, and has 
so not occupied more than a fraction of her life-history up to date. 
hese four-and-a-half centuries of impotence and subjection seem a 
ng time to the Asian peoples only because any time, however short, is 
yund to seem long to anybody who has to pass it as under-dog. Asia, 
-we all know, has been awake before. She woke up first into civilisa- 
on—if we can assume that civilisation is a waking state—while the 
st of the world was still sleeping the long quiet sleep of primitive 


*From a talk originally presented by the Third Programme of the British Broadcasting 
yrporation (printed in The Listener, May 24, 1951). 
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human life. I have just said “Asia woke up to civilisation first”; bu 
I should like for a moment to drop these conventional labels “Asia 
and “the west,” which are, I personally believe, superficial and mig 
leading. I would rather talk simply of us, meaning “us the human 
race”; and I would rather say that Asia was the place where we wok; 
up first. . 

There is a real point, I believe, in this change of words. The point ij 
that Asia’s achievements during the four or five thousand years ending 
about the year 1500 of our era were the making of the modern westerr 
civilisation that has conquered the oceans and dominated Asia sincé 
then. The strength drawn by mankind in the west from mankind” 
previous achievements in Asia was the source of the power that recenth 
enabled a small western minority of the human race to dominate the 
majority for a time—and the story runs on in the same vein of give: 
and-take. For the source of the power that is now enabling the majority 
of mankind in Asia to reassert itself against a western minority is thi 
strength which Asia has begun, within our own lifetime, to draw from 
the recent achievements of the west. By the nineteenth century, ou! 
western predominance had brought Asia to a pass at which she wa! 
faced with the stark choice of either learning to use our western tool! 
or else going under. Naturally she chose to learn the “know-how” oi 
this alien western technology, and, in so far as she is managing today 
at last to hold her own against the west, she is resisting us with westerr 
weapons. 

If Asia could stop there, we perhaps might imagine the world goins 
back to something like the state of equilibrium in which it had beer 
before da Gama rounded the Cape and dropped anchor off Calicut 
We might imagine the Asian peoples adopting just enough of ow 
modern western technology to push us back within our own westert 
bounds again and keep us within bounds for the future; and we migh 
then imagine Asia allowing herself to fall asleep again. But mankind’. 
present problem in Asia is not so simple as that. You see, it is im 
possible to set up a water-tight bulkhead between technology anc 
economics on the one side and ethics and religion on the other, becaus 
our western technology is not just an efficient high-powered way o 
doing what we want with inanimate nature. It has in it something mor 
than that; there are latent in it an idea, an ideal, a hope; and thes 
imponderable spiritual fellow-travellers with our western technolog 
cannot be kept at arm’s length. We know that we ourselves in the wes 
cannot elude the spiritual consequences of our own technical invention: 
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d this is equally impossible for any Asian people that has once taken 
r western technology up. 

hat is this hope, this ideal, this idea which our modern western 
ustrial revolution has brought with it? It is the possibility, and 
refore the duty, of reducing, and perhaps in the end abolishing 
tright, the odious social inequality between one class of human souls 
d another which, together with war, has been one of the great blots 
the copy-book of human civilisation so far. In Asia, Europe and 
erica in turn, civilisation has spelled for us, during these last few 
ousand years, an advance in the arts and sciences which has gone 
ggeringly fast and far compared with the snail’s pace of our progress 
these same fields during the hundreds of thousands of years through 
ich we went on living on the primitive level before the birth of 
ilisation followed the birth of human nature. But this new and recent 
y of life that we call “civilisation” has made us pay for the material 
d spiritual benefits that it has brought us by dividing the human 
ily. It has divided us into slave-owners and slaves, masters and serv- 
ts, an active and competent minority and a passive and helpless mass 
m which the minority has levied an exorbitant tribute in the coin of 
ivilege in return for indispensable services that this minority has ren- 
red to society. 

Our modern western social revolution—for that is what the social 
anges of the last two centuries amount to—has been an economic 
volution as well as a political one. It was not for nothing that the 
ghteenth-century Industrial Revolution in Great Britain broke out at 
1e same time as the political revolutions of 1775 in North America 
1d 1789 in France. The Industrial Revolution has given our modern 
éstern world an advantage that no previous civilisation has ever en- 
yed. It has given it the material power to put its social ideals into 
ractice. For the first time in history a society has commanded the 
‘actical means of extending the boons of civilisation from a privileged 
inority to mankind at large. 

Of course this power, like all power, may be misapplied. We may 
se our technology, as we now are painfully aware, not to extend the 
snefits of civilisation to all classes, but to destroy civilisation, and per- 
yps even to extinguish life itself on this planet. This tragic ending to 
e stories of civilisation and humanity is a possibility, but it is also 
ily one of the possibilities, and the other is that we may, afterall, 
this great gift of vastly increased power over physical nature for 
€ beneficent purpose for which it is manifestly intended. This is the 
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issue which the recent progress of our western technology has rais 
for the west—and, now, here is the point that I want to make abo 
this in connection with our present subject: the same issue arises f 
every community, inside the western world or outside it, which take 
this challenging western technology up. The Asian peoples have take! 
it up, as we have been noticing, for their own purpose of holding ther 
own against the west, but they cannot take technology up for a purpos 
of their own without exposing themselves to all the social effects c 
technology. In taking technology up, the Asian peoples have exposet 
themselves to the challenge that technology presents to a regime ai 
social inequality which is as old as civilisation itself. So I do not hesitat! 
to prophesy that an Asia which has once mastered the use of out 
western tools will find herself wrestling with her own domestic problem 
of social injustice long after she has finished settling accounts witl 
the west. 

At present, no doubt, Asia’s struggle to free herself from a temporar? 
western dominion over her looms large to both parties. I am not goin; 
to try to go into the rights and wrongs of this struggle here; I wil 
simply state my own opinion that Asia’s recovery of her political anc 
economic freedom is a foregone conclusion, and that this will brins 
the modern chapter of history to an end which we westerners have n« 
right to resent and no reason to regret. Probably many of you hay 
had, as I have had, the experience of meeting Indians first before, anc 
then after, the moment—now nearly four years ago—when we Britis! 
wound up our government in India in accordance with the promise 
that we had been making and gradually implementing throughout th 
thirty years ending in 1947. If you have had dealings with Indians botl 
before and after that great and, as I would also say, glorious event ii 
Indian and British history, I wonder whether you have found, as I have 
that the atmosphere of the relations between Indians and Englis| 
people has changed for the better beyond all expectation. On the ney 
and healthy footing of equality between us, we have, it seems to me 
now for the first time really made friends. But in Asia, the traditions 
privileged minority and depressed majority still stand over against on 
another in harsh contrast. This schism in the body social of a societ 
in process of civilisation has lost little of its sharpness here so far; an 
an imported western technology is now challenging this ancient Asia 
social inequality by awakening in the souls of the depressed Asian pea 
antry those ideas, ideals, and hopes that I have nicknamed technology 
spiritual fellow-travellers. 
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Asia today might almost be defined as that part of the world in which 
ese hopes, ideals and ideas that technology carries with it everywhere 
e still only at the beginning of the job on which, in our western 
tld, they have been at work by this time for the best part of two 
nturies. If we do define Asia in these social terms, we shall see at 
ce that Asia covers a great deal of the world beyond the limits of the 
ntinent that has been labelled “Asia” by the geographers. This social 
sia” of mine includes, for instance, the whole of Africa and the 
hole of Indian America—and by “Indian America” I mean a chain 
superficially Latin republics in which a depressed native peasantry 
in the majority in the population, under the thin veneer of a privi- 
ed minority of European origin. This “Indian America” stretches 
the way northward from Paraguay and Bolivia to Mexico inclusive; 
d in Mexico, on the doorstep of the United States, the Asian volcano 
upted in 1910, a year before it erupted in China. Under the bewilder- 
g surface of the continuous revolutions that have been going on in 
th Mexico and China during the last forty years, there is one phe- 
menon that is simple and plain. A peasantry that had previously been 
quiescing—and this for hundreds and thousands of years on end— 
serving as hewers of wood and drawers of water for a privileged 
inority, has at last been awaking from its slumber. It had submitted 
its hard lot for all that time because, for all that time, it had never 
eamed of any possibility of a change for the better. The impact of 
e west has put this dream into the mind of the Chinese and the Mexi- 
n peasantry. The dream has moved these once docile fatalists to assert 
emselves. And what has been happening in Mexico and China in our 
etime seems likely also to happen in one country after another in 
hich those traditional Asian social conditions still prevail. This pro- 
essive awakening of the world’s depressed peasantry is, as I see it, 
ing to be the real reawakening of Asia. It is a reawakening with 
hich the Asian ruling minorities in all Asian countries will have to 
ckon long after the temporary western rulers of some Asian coun- 
ies have disappeared from the local political stage. But this is far 
ore than a local affair, because this Asian peasantry that is now re- 
aking from China to Peru and from Mexico to Java, amounts to at 
st three-quarters of the whole living generation of mankind. This is 
world affair. It is one of the issues that are going to be decisive for 
e general destinies of the human race in a chapter of history that is 
Ww just opening. 

What are the prospects? This next stage in mankind’s earthly pil- 
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grimage will certainly not be easy going. The reawaking peasa 
being human, are unlikely to be reasonable, and, being ignorant (ev 
for human beings), they may carry their unreasonableness to perilo 
lengths. They are ignorant of what technology can and cannot do, alt 
they are very ready to demand miracles of it which are beyond | 
capacity. In their ignorance they are apt to think of this outlandi! 
western technology as a cornucopia which can be made to churn of 
abundance for everybody just by turning a handle. If the flow of goo 
things does not at once come tumbling out of the hopper, they at 
ready to suspect that some malicious hand is jamming the machines 
for sinister secret purposes. They do not realise that the forces thi 
have conjured this technology into existence in its western birthplat 
and have kept it going there ever since, have been, not the visit 
mechanical forces working upon inanimate matter, but invisible mon 
forces at work in human souls—technology’s spiritual fellow-travelle: 
in fact. They do not realise that, if they are eventually to get materi 
benefits out of technology, they must first put spiritual treasures ini 
it—such rare treasures as self-discipline and patience and vision. Th: 
do not realise, either, that they cannot both harvest the benefits of th 
new social order and at the same time cling to traditional habits whic 
have come to be bad habits in the new situation, whatever they m: 
have been in more familiar situations that are now becoming obsolet 

Above all, the world’s still Asian-minded peasantry do not seem y 
to have begun to face the hard but crucial truth that they cannot tal 
advantage of the increase in productivity, through technology, for tl 
raising of their hitherto abysmally low standard of living, and at tl 
same time use the same new asset for breeding up to the limit whi 
this increase in productivity allows them on their old starvation ley 
They want both to go on breeding up to the now extended limit a1 
at the same time to see the same new margin of productivity used f 
raising their standard of living—and raising it substantially too. | 
other words, they want to eat their cake twice over, and this is, 
course, just as impossible as to eat a cake once and then still have 
Moreover, this cake that they are wanting to eat twice over is a smal. 
cake than they suppose. I do not know whether, since we have lear 
how to split the atom, we have theoretically acquired the “know-hoy 
for increasing our economic production to infinity, or whether we ha 
only acquired the “know-how” for blowing ourselves off the face of t 
planet. But we all do know that none of our many inventions has ey 
yet annihilated the distance between theory and practice. 
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chnology has not closed this gap and cannot close it, because the 
is a consequence of human nature. In mankind’s hundred years’ or 
jousand years’ plan for producing a world-wide abundance, there are 
it least two obvious bottlenecks that are already catching the Asian 
ajority of mankind by the throat. The first of these is the time that 
it takes to make those radical changes in ingrained habits and values 
that are required for performing the conjuring trick of turning a primi- 
ive peasant into a skilled industrial worker. The second bottleneck 
Is the time that it takes, even when you have succeeded in breaking an 
mmemorially old cake of custom, to build up your fund of technical 
kill. A few tip-top technicians can be educated in a single lifetime, 
erhaps. But what about the men and women of the rank of foreman 
or non-commissioned officers, whom an industrial society needs by the 
qundred thousand? And what about the hardly less numerous skilled 
hands and brains that are needed at all the many intermediate levels 
between the foreman and the management? To train up all these, and 
eep the numbers up, is likely to take several generations, at the short- 
st, for a society that has to start from scratch—start, I mean, at the 
raditional agrarian level that is Asia’s level still today. But Asia today 
is impatient; she is not in a mood to wait; and, in saying this of her, I 
am not singling her out for castigation. I am simply saying that Asia 
oday is no more reasonable and no more clear-sighted than we wéstern- 
ts have shown ourselves to be during these last 200 years within which 
we have been launching mankind on a new technological age of history. 
“What I am saying, you see, is that Asia—my “Greater Asia” which 
includes the whole of Africa as well as a large slice of the Americas— 
is a field that is almost asking for an enemy to come by night and sow 
tares in it. The enemy has, of course, turned up to take advantage of 
his grand opportunity, and I do not need to tell you who he is. I will 
emind you, though, that, in dealing with any enemy, it is always good 
strategy to look him in the face and take the full measure of his 
strength; and, in the present contest between Russia and the west for 
winning the soul of Asia—the souls of the peasant three-quarters of 
nankind—a communist Russia has an appeal for Asia which it would 
be folly for us to ignore or even to underestimate. 

_ Russia’s appeal to Asia is, I think, this. Russia can say to Asia today: 
"Yesterday, I, Russia, was an old-fashioned peasant society, such as you 
are today. Like you today, I yesterday was depressed, ignorant, hopeless 
and tame. I was lying, then, as you are still, under the heel of a privi- 
leged native minority which was itself the creature of the western mas- 
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ters of the world. But look at me now. See how I have pulled mys 
to the western level of efficiency, prosperity and power. What is 1 
~ [have done all this without western aid. I have pulled myself up by 
own bootstraps. And what I did for myself and by myself yestere 
you can do for yourselves tomorrow. if only you will take my advice 

and follow my example.” 7 

So speaks the Russian tempter to a bewildered and discontented Asi: 
Of course there is, as always, a catch in what the tempter says to the 
intended victim whom he is stalking. But then Adam and Eve have 
never been good at seeing the catch in their temptations without a good: 
angel to enlighten them. In this next chapter of our story, the Rue 
challenge to the west is a challenge to us to be Asia’s good angel. 
angel who will guide Asia’s feet out of the communist paths of destruc: 
tion by showing her a western way of peace. This is the west’s ni 
assignment, and no doubt it is the hardest one that has ever been put 
upon us westerners yet. It is a call to rise above ourselves. This is a call 
that we cannot refuse. But it is also a call that we can only rise to with 
God’s help. 
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